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618 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

NOTES AND NEWS 

To the Editors of the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scien- 

TD7io Methods: 

In an article in this Journal 1 Professor Warren, replying to Professor 
Moore and defending his own anti-teleological beliefs, points out an am- 
biguity in the term chance. Popularly it is often used to denote " an un- 
caused result"; and Professor Warren, like every other observant man, 
dismisses such a fancy. But there is also " a legitimate scientific use of 
the term chance." " When one meets a friend ' by chance,' we suppose two 
separate series of events each of which by itself is causally determined; 
but the conjunction of the two series at this particular point is not the 
result of either set of causes." 

Of what, then, is it the result? Has Professor Warren considered how 
wide a door he opens here for escape from a mechanic universe? This 
doctrine does not easily harmonize with his previous profoundly interest- 
ing papers, but on the contrary provides all the room for " purpose " which 
any wise teleologist could desire. Wherever chance may be, without dis- 
turbing "regulated causation," these foreseen adjustments might equally 
well be. To adopt such a notion of chance is to confine the work of " sci- 
ence " to tracing lines of causal sequence, while at the same time ac- 
knowledging that these by no means fully explain our hourly happenings. 
I have no desire to argue the point, having already devoted a chapter to it 
in my " Problem of Freedom," published five years ago. I would merely 
call attention to Professor Warren's admirable definition of chance and 
note how well it provides independent spheres of influence for teleology 
and mechanism. In entire agreement with it, I formerly wrote, " The 
world is full of accidents. Its faults struggle and conflict and ignore one 
another and demonstrate how far it is from being a complete organic 
whole. It is an error to speak of the world as ruled by law ; it is ruled by 
laws, each pretty regardless of its neighbor. Everywhere it is the business 
of mind to bring these laws into cooperation. The world's melodies, its 
ties of succession, are due to its own mechanism; its harmonies are either 
ethical or accidental." 2 

Very truly yours, 

G. H. Palmer. 
Harvard University, 
September 5, 1916. 



The Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences met on October 23 in conjunction with the American 
Ethnological Society at the American Museum of Natural History. The 
following papers were read : " Social Organization of the Arizona Apache," 
Dr. Pliny Goddard; " The Hopi Clan," Dr. Eobert H. Lowie. 

i Vol. XIII., p. 441. 

2 "The Problem of Freedom," p. 139. 



